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The practical need lot the examination of ^ Natlye (Ameirlndian) 
otfchogwphies in an educational Light has grovn dramatically in the 
Imt decade* Schools for Native children have begun to use Native 
lOTguages in various ways in their prqgratiis. Almost inavltably the 
formal teactilng of literacy skilLs in 'a Native language is Involved, 
fat thfe laxgest group of Anierindlan.^ in the province of Ontario^ the 
CtBB and t%m Qiihwa,' two different cypep of orthography syllabic 
and roiaan — are available for school use. The purpose o£ this 
study is eKarnine the psycholdtigiiistic Impllcatlofls of using one or 
other of ttese types of oTchqgrkphy in various kinds of Native language 
ptograms for Cree childreii, 

T!no_ cpnelderations are relevant for programs that involve 
Nptive literacy in any way. One is ^the relative learnability and 
readability of the Native orthographtas^to_bej:.used . Tha second' is ■ ^ 
the tfansfer of literacy alcllls to mi from literacy in m official 
language (Ingllsh or French) s since literacy in an official language 
i^' alMys p^rt of a Native schodl program* In some progratns Native, 
literacy pTecedea official langxiage literacy and in others St is begun 
after official lartguage literacy Is estabiished. Jherefore, the 
.pocential for transfer of literacy skills in either direction has to 
h& considered. _ ' . " ' 

t^^o types of evidence are used in this study. The first is 
et^ldence ^Mch can be broedl) referred to as psychological research. 
By this we inean research, on cogtittive functioning, psychollnguis tic 
reseat chs linguistic theory' and theary of percepcion. Unfortunately 
for oiir present purposess most of this kind of lnfQrinatlo"n consists of 
scudies involving only one laniuage and one orthography. Comparisons . 
between radically differetit ortliographies and between languages are 
r^Ve* The second type o'f^ft^idetice .is research on the tiaching of readinj 
In bilingual education program>^4n a number of conteKts* ^his evidence 
10 derived from a comparison of ch^-f^ndings of various evaluations of 
such programs. ■ ^ ' ^^^^^^ . 

The Populatio the Schools ' 

The population fdr this study is elementary ^school ct)ild?tiv--4n^^ ' 
Ontario of Cree lackgtoMd. Among the Cree speaking population of th€^--^-. 
provlti.^es there are those |/hq use a syllabic orthography to represent, 
their lan|tia.ge and tho^se t^ho use a roman orthography- Many speakers, do 
not write in their Native language. Cree has many dtslects and-no 
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single 'dialect .is. considerad standard or preferred as Is the case with 
European 'LMgusges.' Although the Cree , are\ the population considered 
here, and Qree exanipIeR are used throughout » the same chara.c.tertsttca 
hold for OJlbyQ and tontainals which ate closely related languages^ ' • . 
In Caiiada. These languages Hhare t^^lth Cre©, the strucgiiral ' * 

feiicures and. oTthographdc pri^blenis <^hich are the crffncern of this study. 

We have iimiced our considerations to the first stK or seven yeari 
of . formal , schooling. It is during these years that the basic literacy 
ikills are generally established . And it' Is for theee grades that the 
new or proposed NaclTO language progr^aiiis have been or aire being de^elpped. 
HQW€*^vers many of the points made here are relevant to older learners and 
users of Native orchogfeiphies , ' . . 

In recent yearV several appro.ach^s to the inclusion of the Native 
langi ages in education for Native children have been initiated. There 
are basically four types of Native Ian guageniro gram which have been 
established. The tvro most common are prograTns which are Insferted as 
separate entitles, i.e, subjectB of instruction, into otherwise standard 
provincial school cuTricula . For children who come to schpQl ,sp^alcing 
'only or tnalnly an of ftcldl language, there are Native language as a 
second language programs. For children who come to school speaking only 
or mainly a Native language^ there^are Native language enrlchtnent and 
Native languaie literacy programs. In both these types of progratnSi use 
of Che Native aanguage Is l^lghly restricted. In the literature, such a 
limited use, of one of the languages . in ^education is not usually refier^ed , 
Co as 'bilingual education^ ■ However, for our purpogeSi the eKaminatlon 
of the teaching of reading, we will consider bothiof the above cypes of 
program Co be torms of bilingual education primarily because they share 
many relevant problems with other programs referred to as bilingual . 
education in North A^Tnerlca and elsewhere. ' 

The otheT two types of Na.tive language program' are much more rare. 
They Involva a change in the medluri of instruction., from th^ child s first 
language. One is the vernacular transition^ type of program In which a 
Native-- speaking child begins his education in his mother tongue, rhen- 
graduall}^ over a transition period of usually three to five years the 
jachoDl language is sxtfttched to the official, language. Such a pro grim , for 
lliteracy has been developed in Manitoba for a transition from Cree and 
jojibwa to English^ The fourth type of program is the immersion approach* 
'.The official Language speaking child receives all initial schooling in 
Itha IfatiVt language and later receives part of his education in his mother 
tongue* . 4t WbSC Bay, Ontario, where many of the children do not too^ their 
traditional lafiguage , OJibwas an Iranersion approach is being trledj where 
Ojlbwa is the iTOnerslon language and itistruction in Englishi the fliother . 
tongue, is introduced later'Tnif the school prograitf, ; 

The Orthogr&phj.as ' 

There" are many varieties o£ both syllahic and rojnan systems of 
Cree orthography in use at the present. We have chosen a -Version of 
each that is described In the published lltexature. In general, ^he 
differences among ctie varieties' in use are mlnor^ enough that the present 
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discussion may be considered relevant to Cree romaij atid ; syllab Ic orthography 
vatletias as a v?hole« ' . , , 

Syllabica ^ • ' 

'HlatorlcalLy all the current ayllabic orthographies for Canadiati 
Native langufliaa darlva frotn the syllabic, ortho|raphy for Crea developed 
by a Methodist missionary, James Evans, in 1840, Although the original , 
syllabary of Evans haa undcrgoiie several- relativeLy trivial chariges over 
tinie, the extant Cree syllabarlas fully illustrate , the basic principles 
which are^ used In all the syllable aystema derived from Evans original. 
Figure 1 'shows the two main varieties of syllabic orthogrflphles with some 
internal varia'tlons as well- 
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The yyliablc system is" based on the principle thai: one oythographlc 
symbol represetics the sound of aii entite ayllable w^ch Is comprised of ' 
one (or no) cofispnant fqllowQd by'a vowl. At #irst glance the syllabic 
system is' strikingly different 1^ appearance from the alphabetic ortho- 
graphies are familiar with. Each Large geomatlc shape repreaehts a 
consonant valMB ^nd tlie partlculeir rotaCibn of the charsctet indicates 
the vowel quality of the syllable. 'There are four distinctive vowel 
qualities in Cree* so that the £oux cardinal directions of the wtation 
represent the Vowel of the syllahiei In addition to vowel quality, the 
duration of a vowel Is^ also distlnctlva in Cree* and a long vowel, can 
be represented in the syllabary by a (*) over the syllable character.. 

In addition to the syllable signs, there are also symbols for, simple 
vowel and consonant sounds. Notice that the first row of Flgjurp 1, shows 
syllalDle characters which do not h^ve a consonant in the syllable and the 
two right-inost columns represent only single consenant sounds. It is thus 
possible GO represent a sequence of VCV with two symbols* " . ^ 

The neat chart of t'igure I represents the system In what appe^ars ^ 
to be a* highly regular^ qnd systertatlc t^ay." Notice that the rotation of 
syllable characters in the first three rows Isi 

/ 

) ' - ' ■ ■ 

■ ■ ; . / ^ ■ 

However the rotation pattern In the other rows is not the aarae. Moreover 
It Is 'difficult to determine by the shape of the cliaracter the particular 
direction of an orientation. That is^ Che particular part o^f the character 
which is Indicating the direction is in Mny cases amblgupue. In the case 
of P (ki) and (ni) this' is* especially striking. What emerges then is , 

a dual^ system of rotations , ^ . 

■ 1 ' * . 




a ^- - - ^ r o 




The .use of \syllahlcs is wldeepread over a large area of Canada . 
In general, the only appreciable body of syllable materials which is 
readily available is of a liturgical nature* The amount of material 
which 4s available for teaching Teading to children is at present negligible 
It should ba noted that for many Native peoplej syllables are regarded as 
a tanglbre symbol of, 'Indlanness' and as such have a social value. \ . 

Romn dxthography = . ' . 

' There are Mny versions of roman orthogtaphy which have been used 
for Cree,^ ,lor the purposes of this study only the "Proposed Standard 
Roman Ortbography for Cree" prgsented by Ellis (1971) will be considered. 
This orthography has three intended purposes 1) to reptegent a close 
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fit batween the dlstlnctiva sounds and the letters used, (2) toprovide 
the greatest availability and economy of type style and (3) to provide a 
resemblance to the standard official language orthographies with a inaxlmuin 
transfer value between Cfee and English spelling. Figure 2 summarizBS Che 
orthographic' symbols of the standard roman brthography for Cree. 
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The following extople illustrates^ the use of the roTnan and Eastern • . 
syllabic systems for Cree' ^ 

Torantohk pitama e-wi-itohteya'n, eko tnaka mlna Moliyahk 

■ O^^J" ACI V^MDu'^%Vd Lb. fa J^^^ • 

ToroVito, first I want to go there; and then to Montreal. 
.» ' ^ . ' ■ ' , 

The. Offiaial Languagas ■ ■ . . •■ . ■ 

Some characteristics of the 'orthographies of the of f iclal aanguages, 
. - English and French, are important in the discussion of tra4isfer of literacy 
■ skills. These aspects will be deacribed as they are relevant to the 

arguments. For . background information here it is only necessary to point 
out that, relative to any orthography for an Amerindian language-, the 
orthographies of English and French are highly standardized and that the 
' standard, formB are widely accepted. socially and for , educational use.^ 

. LEARNABILIT V ft RF.AnARTLITY OF PHONEMIC VS . " MOftPto?HUrEMIC •oRTHQQBAPHIES 

John Downing (19731 ,202-3)' points out that: ' ' : '-. " 

,»' ,, • . . . linguists and others laced with the task of ■ ■ 

creating a new •orthography for a previously unwritteii . 
language, or would-be spelling reformers, face a . . 

• " . ■■ series of difficult choices.' 'But . . . perhaps the 

• . . . moed serious dileinma is the 'choice between (1) fac- ■ 
O '"llltatlnB rapid and effective reading In the literate 
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'•adult and (2) promoting cognitive clarity in the 
learnlng--to-Tead procesa of beginnarSi Most 
English spelling riformefs, for example^, have 
coTiCBrned themielves with .th& latter ^nd given 
■ little ovno thought to the former. In contrast ^ 
some academic aingulsts have rejected reform 
because of concern for the formers and .dismissed 
rather lightly the psychDlogical needs of the latter. 
The final practical optcome in literacy development 
/ ^ is influenced hoth by the learning-to-read process 

and the reading process?^. The choice depends in the 
final OTalysis oh Gilltural and social priorities, 

Begiming^ Remders 

i 

The learning^to'-read process Is the prqcess by which the learner 
cracks the code .of the w:ritten language. He must first of all find Che 
system that links the vritten sumhals to Che oral language that he knows. 
This process is difficult or impossible if it Involves concepts or 
relationships i^hlch he does not understands For eKample, If t^e. ^learner 
does not understand the concept of 'word' and the written language v 
divides sequences of symbPls^ into words , then the learner may be confused 
(Dovrilng 1973^ 78-80), Or ±f the learner analyses oral speech into 
different units from the units represented by the graphetnes of the' 
orthography^ then confusion may also result, (Gibson and Levin 1975_: 
119-123), If the rules that relate the graphemes to words and structures ^ 
in^ the language' vary according to a classification o€ words and structures 
of which the learner is not awres he will have difficulties (Glllooly 
1973: '178)* It must be kept in mind that most of those learning to read 
are chlldTen whose languagG development Is not yet complete and^whoae^ 
concepts about their language are probably different frotn thOBe of adult 
speakers, ^ Also one's awareness of Iangua|e atructure^ls largely covert, 
even for an adult, arid particular relationships between the language and 
the arthography may tiot be. part^ o:: an individual 's conscious knowledge,. 

Throughout most of this centuryi linguists and reading experts 
haVe assumed that the ideal orthography is on^ In which there is a one-- 
to-one correspondence between all -the phonemes of the language and the 
graphemes of the orthography, ' The learner TOuld then have only to learn 
the concept of phoneTne and relate each phoneme to one grapheme. It appears 
that such a system is easier to learn than o^hw alphabetically based 
systetn^,. For example, it Is reported that the Initial Teaching, Alphabet 
(i,t,a,), an alphabet designed for English^ but with a nearly perfect 
one--to-one' correspondence between graph eraes an^d phonemes. Is easier to 
learn to read than tradltlottal English orthography (Warburton and Southgate 
1969)'* Both English and French have a m^ny-to-many sound to symbol 
. relatiotishlp. That is, a particular sound may have different spellings , 
and one letter or sequence of letters may stand for more than one sound, . 
or perhaps no sound at all (see Schane.1968; 16) r - Children whose first 
language is English or French have difflcul.ty at the initial stages of 
•learning to read these languages, partly because -it is hard for thein to 
cpmprehend the complex nature of the, sound to symbol relationships. 

Studies comparing American chlldten learning to read English with 



Gerraan children learning to 'read Geraan (the German wrltitig system has" 
more regular phoneifte-grapheine. correspondences than English) , show that 
German^ children are superior to American children in word recognition 
at the and of the first two grades (Preston 1953; Samuels 1969). It 
appears that the phonemic unit is fairly easy for children (and other 
beginning laarnera). to learn to manipulate, and that a one-to-^one 
relationship between phonemes and gCMphemes Is clear and easy for them- 
to operate on-, 

IntermediAtQ RBaders , ' ■ . = " 

■ - Does this Initial advantage in learning to, read give the lea^rrtere 
a continuing advantage in reading over learners who are using an prtho- 
graphy dependen.t on more cotnplex language concepts and^ language-grapheme 
relatlpnships? The answer seems to he an unqualified ''no'*. Warhurton 
and Southgate state: ' ^ — 

The evidence suggests that^ for most children 
in most schools , the use of i.t.at as an 
Initial teaching- alphabet would considerably 
7ais"e the children's standard of reading and 
their rate of scholastic progress, although 
.it seems likely that .this advantage would be 
lost 'alter transition (to traditional English 
= , . orthography). . ^ • 

(Warburton and' Southgate 1969 i 276) 
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' Glllooly (1973:183) reports that the initial advantage of the 
German children over the' American children is lost in later grades, 
gummarizas research which Indicates that (1) American children are . 
superior to German childran in reading speed at the fourth and slKth 
grade levels, (2) that the incidence of reading disabilities is rough 
equivalent Ici the two counties, .and (3) that the American children are 
©Ither 6qual or slightly superior to , the German children in reading 
comprehension. These data, then, indicate that a one^to^one relationship 
of phonemes to graphemes, does not , result in in advantage Jor, reading beyond 
the initial stage d£ learning to read,, ^ 

• What give", the readers of traditional English/orthography an equal 
opportunity to, or even an advantage over, the reader of simpler writing 
systems after the inltiai stages of learning to read? Many researchers 
In the field of learning to read now believe that the anmw Ilea in the 
demonstrable fact tbat traditional English orthography does not always 
represent the 'sound' level of English, hut often a more abstract level 
of the language, ^ often referred to as morphophonemic (Glllooly. 1973 i 
Smith 1975; Venezky 1967) , At this morphophonemic level, some of the, 
phonological rules of the langiiage are by-passed so that information 
about' the meaning of words can be more directly revealed. For example, 
we spell ^relative* and *relatiorial' so that the root of the words, the 
'first five letters, are the same* The root parts of these words are. 
pronounced rather dlfferentlyi ■ , . 

[tilBtXv J* - relative 
/r#les^n#i; . . 8 relational 
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but" these^ differences In pronunciation are eRtlrely predictable 
according to phonological rules that every speaker, of English sub- 
conaciously knowii A^lso we spell differently many common words that^ 
sound the samSp in this way it is easier to grasp the meaning when the 
con text Is uncleajf* For example i ^ ' 

they're green shoes ' . ' 

their green shoes r . ^ 

* there are greeti shoes - . * ' . = 

It may also be . true that, even*.at the initial stages of learning to 
reads by-'paasing some phonological rules in a writing system might be- an 
advantage' to the learning process. Some interesting information has been 
brought forward by Charles Read. He analyaed the writing of .preschool 
children who had/learned the names* of the lette^of the English alphabet 
and who had sporitaneously begun to write without formal instruction in 
English spelling* Regularities in the children's writing led Read to 
conclude that the children^ analysed^ the articulatory features of English 
and suited their spelling to 'this analysis. Read (1975 i 344) concludes: 

- A child may come to school with an unconscious 
notion of phonological categoriesj in terms of .a 
hierarchy of articulatory features' that define, for 
* him an ordering of more and less significant phonetic 

variation. In his first encounter with standard 
. \ ^'^ spelling, he may seek some systematic relationship 

to this analysis J rather than to unanalysed p?ionemes1. 
If sOs the difference between these systems defines, 
an important part of literacy instruction. Thus, 
eKaminlng children's phonological judgements may 
have p,ractical significance ^ 

Read*s study suggpsts that the 'unanalysed phoneme % sd h'ighly 
regarded by many (adult) experts in the fields of language and reading, 
is not as Important to these children .as th^ rules which govern the 
arrangements of phonetic features In combination^ ThuSs further research 
In this area might reveal that children who are beginning to. read prefer 
a system that clearly reveals the phonolofiical rules of. the language, just 
as their older fellows at the intermediate stages of reading seem to prefer 
mo rpho phonemic clarity. If this were the case, then it would. appear that ^ 
the rules, not the units as adults now generally define themj are the most 
psychologically real to the children 1 

Mature Rm&ders' ' . . ■ - - 

WKSt attributes of a writing system facilitate the rapid effective 
reading of the literate adult.? Mature readers certainly do not p.uzEie 
out each^ word by sound as^ they read going froift' letter to lettet* It 
seems' that mature readers do not even 'read* every word, but sample the 
text here and there to confirm or deny, their hypotheses about the meaning 
of the passage (Smithy 1971). ..Getting^he jneanin| is the essential part 
of reading and there is some evidence to.suggest that mature readers almqst 
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Completely by-pass tfie-^phonologlcal level of the language as they read ; 
(Smith and Holmesri971) . - This would mean that an orthography that moTe 
clearly revaals morphological features of the language should be tiiore 
efflcient^or, mature readers than a purely photieme-bEs^d system. 

In his review of studies on reading ..efficiency In mature readers, 
GillQoly concludes that this Is not the, case. He quotes studies on the 
aye movements of mature readers of many different types of .orthography 
which conclude that , * the general nature of- the reading act is' 
easentlally the. same aTOng all inature readfrs'* Cl973i 185), He also 
cites a Chinese'-Engllsh comparison of reading speed which revealed no ^ ^ 
ilgnificant difference In the content covered per unit of time. ^On this 
basis Gillooly concludes ^ ' 

. , . J that while writing systein characeariatics 
affect the early and Intermediate stages of 
learning to read, they do not Influence the 
reading process once the skill Is attained. ■ ' 

; (Gillooly, 19731 186) ; 

To sum up the previous discussion, then, there rppear to be three ^ 
stages in .the learning to read and reading process. At the initial stage 
the learner attends to the relatiori'shlp between the phonology of the 
language and - the^ orthography. . It seems that either regularity of corr'ea- 
pondenca of sound . to graphenie, or the use of psychologically appropriate 
phonological units on which to base the graphemes, or both, would provide 
for maximum learnability at this stage. After a few years of literacy 
trainings the leatfner seems to be aided by the presenee ±n the writing 
system of devices which indicate some of the morphophonemlc rules of the 
language, even if those devices hide some phonological Information. OuGa 
they have 'passed through these two 'learning stages, however, literate adults 
seem to be unaffected by the charaeteristics of the writing system.. The 
data on which these conclusions concerning learning to read were based, 
were obtained from studies gf children^who-began" their litaracy training 
at about ag% 6/ The relevance to* literacy training o£ adults or aider ; 
children is not .certain* * ^ 

LBMrnlng Stages and the cree Orthographies ' - " . 

BptK the roman and syllabic systems would seem* to be^well suited ^ - 
to the needs. of the literacy , learner at the initial stage of learning 
to read since they;^ are Hhonologidally based and they have regular corres=' 
pondenca between the graphemes and the phonemes^ The evidence brought 
forward by Read suggests that the 'unanalysed phBnemk' might not be th6 , 
ideal orthographic unit for initial lekrners* He recoWiends that researchers 
be aware of the fact that young children may focus on certain articulatory 

.features that blur phonemic distinctions, We feel that the same approach 
should be taken with Cree. Phonemically based orthographies have been 
successfully used with learners of many different language backgrounda. = . 
And we have no evidence that Cree learners would analyse their phbnology 
into other than phonemic units. But we feel that it would be useful if 
Cree literacy teachers of young children were aware of the'fact that their 

/pupils may encounter sotne difficulties; - • 
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' On the basis of the foregoing dlicuasloni it would appear that Cree 
learners who use either the syllabic or the; romari orthography are likely 
to benefit from the tendency of phonemlcally based or thographles to' 
■facilitate learnlni ^t the beginning stages' of learning to read more 
than morphophonemlcally based orthographies. They wpuld probably be In 
the samf position as German readers at. the infcirmediate ^.learning atage. 
That is, they would not do as well in reading speed as learners who 
werfe using an orthography which revMled some of. the niorphophonemic 
aspects of the. language. And at the final stages of the acquisition 
of reading skills * mature readers of Cree probably neither benefit nor 
suffef from the characteristics so far considered of the orthographies. 

Syllabic and Alphabetic Orthographies ' 

PsgchQlogiaal Reality .of Sound Units ' 

As pointed out above, the t^isk of learning ta read is made difficult 
or. Impo'sslble if there is a mismatch between , the language units on which 
the otthography is based and the learner's concepts about the language. 
The best supporting evidence In favour of the learnability of any orthog- 
raphy, th'eni would be that the language unit's on which it was based 'had 
more psychological reality . than any other units. In a review of literature 
on eKperiments relating to the psychQlogical reality of syllables. and , 
phonemes,. Gibson and Levin 0^975) fbund no conclusive data In favour of 
either type of unit for adult Bubjects , Hourever, they report^ on a number 
of 'experiments with young children in which the children were asked to 
identify or manipulate phonemes and syllable^. In general; the children 
were able to deal successfully with syllabies long before phonetnes. ; 
Gibson and Levin (1975: 92), taking into consideration these eKperiments 
on both children an4 adults , conclude that: ' ^ - , . 

' ' . . ^ These findings do not tnean that syllables or even^ 

' phoneme's may not be effiolent percaptual unitSs 
but . chat one linguistic' level is not Ititrlnsically 
more real than another it is difficult for 
young children to segment, that Is, pay attention 
to phonemeSj but they can with training attend to 
. units at that level. Similarly,^ syllables appear - . 
to be more available than phonemes under certain 
task requirements p - , 

' For the purposes of orthography ^ development or selection, an. 
important consideration would therefore be the age at which literacy 
training is begun, ^ If literacy is to be introduced -to very young learners, 
then the use of a syliabic system would be valuable. It would by-pas& the 
problem -of having to teach the children to attend to phdnemei, .But for 
learners after the age of eight or so, the problem does not seem to be 
acute (see also Downing 1973: 200) . " . 

EvidBncm frofti' Other Syliabic Systems - ^ ' . 

Without .drawing eKact comparisons to alphabetic literacy acquisition, 
there are- reports which' attest to the ease with which syllabic systems 
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are learned. Gelb (1953 i 203) mentions a variety of rnthor obficure 
sournes. The woat likely source for Infornmtlon on ayllablc litDfaciy = 
is material on modern Japanese* In Japflnese writing, 'two syllabaries, 
each containing 48 characters, arc used, Un fortunately for ^ our preannt 
purposes, however, these ayllablc cliaracterB are combiued' with, logographte ^ 
characters in normal writing- 'Ther#foro it ie^hard lo separato the, effects 
oT^ the problems of reading logographs f rom those of reading the syllabaries. 
Makita and Sakamoto (in Downing, 1973^ 446^60) say that, almost all Japanese 
children can 'read hlraaana, Che most commonly used Byllabary, before they 
are o'f school age/ They also report that "more than '99^ of people in 
i Japan are literate, the major eKceptlon being the mentally retarded. Makita 
conducted a survey which indicated that less than one per cent of Japanese 
children have reading dlBabilitleSt but since reading in this case Included 
the reading of logographa as well the syllabary, it Is hard to judge 
therole.of the syilabic system in this remarkable statistic^ Sakamoto , 
and Haklta offer as. .part of their aKplanatlon for the low Japanese rate 
of reading dlaabillty chat; ■ ^ . 

. Kana.Cthe syllabaries ) " - * < are phpnetic signa that 
.usually consist of a consouant and a vowel, ^ repfesen ted 
^ in a single letter and carrying x^o meaning per ae. 

Kana, then, are more comparable to the Roman alphabet, 
the difference, however ^ lies In Kaha^belng represent-- 
^ tatlons of syllable sounds that are consistently read in 
the same way* The Roman alphabet represente unitary 
phonemes, and the ways they are read in a language 
such as English vary according to their combinations,. 
In other words, whereas each syllable sound la repre- 
sented by a specific corresponding K^a in Japanese, 
as is "each phoneme in the l,t,a. medium for English, . 
this is not the case in the traditional use of the * ■ . 
Roman alphabet In English* Thus elther^ stable'or ^ 
' unstable scrlpt-^phonetlc relationships are caused* 

^ Although there Is no difference between Kana and 'the 
conventional use of the Romah alphabet in English^ 
. " j^nasmuch as the comptehenslQn of a spelled word la 

not to 'be expected unless the reading of each Individual 
letter ip completed, the multiple variability of the 
^ reading tif an alphabetical letter In languajges such as 
.English is more confusing and mlslieadlng. 

Learning Lmtter tJamms and Pxpnomcing Sound Units ^ 

Turning to research on alphabetic systems, we find a number ®f aspects 
which have potential relevance to -the syllabic-alphabetic comparison • 
Downing (19 73"i 209-12) and Gibson <1975i 295) cite considerable research 
which Indicates that learning the names of the Ifetters^in English and 
Russian does not help" a child to learn to readi Letter names in .English 
give little useful information about the sound which the letter might 
rtprestnt in a piece of English text (particularly 'H', -W' and 
Syllables, on the- other hand, ^are pronounceahle by themselves, 'In Ifearning 
to recognize. and write the characters of a syllabic ;|y stem, then, the 
need la ellminat.ed to learri letter names other than the sound whtch 'the ^ 
syllable grapheme would represent in writing. • = 
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Gibspn C1975I 291) dlscuaslTig ^ literacy tTalnlag In.- Bngllsh for' smali 
chlldrani- points out that phonemic discrimination ihpuld be taught by^ ■ 
havlhg ehlldxen Itstsb to units no smaller thati a sellable. She cites 
a study which d^rtionsDrates thati 

* , , phQnemic invar lance can not be extracted . 
f rOff a. BtmXX&t speech sample than a syLlable. 
Asking children to do so is not only artificial 
Cand absurd , to them), it is Impoislble. 

This particular pedagogical problem la minimised iii the teaching of syllable 
reading and writing* 

- Nuwbmr of Graphmm&B , ' 

^ ■ The nufflbet of graphemes that must 'he tneniorized Is inevitably larger- 
for a .syllabic writing system than .for a phoneme oria. Thare are always 
mora possible syllables in a -natural langukge^ than - there are phonemea , 
But the task of identifying graphsmes seems minor beside' the other learning , 
taska ^Involved in learning to read* Wo.gt alphabetlc^systenia Jiave a variety. 
. of alternative forms (upper and .lo^^er ca^e^ ^arslve and printed^ etq*) 
and sotne, such as Hindi, . havfe alternative foxifts of some graphemes to 
indicate tnorphophOnemlc .inforination such m posttiori In the word* Syllabia^ 
systenia generally do not have these types of variation; AlsOs syllabic 
systems can ^cpntalri . diacritic devices . to ^systematicalLy reduce the number ^ 
of graphemes cohslderably , . ^ 

Of course syllabic systems can only be used fot languages which 
. have a relatively restricted Inventory of syliable shapes*" The syllable ^. 
structure of Cree is fairly simple. This makes the use of a large nuii^er 
"\ of symbols- unnecessary. The syllable or thogTaphy uses"61 aharacters and 
'\ two diacritics, and^the roman orthography uses only about 17 charaoters 
^ and one diacritic for vowel length* At first glatice this dlfferencp in 
^the number of gymbola to be learned seems to be q'ult^ sigftificant. ' ^ 
Evaluating the Importance of the number of i apjienis to ^be Ifearriad 
reading Chinese as coinparedM^lth English, Downing il973i,196) queationa 
however: „ ■ , 

' . " ■ , , . whether the sheer numbei of characters to-be 
memorized Is In Itgelf such a significant cause of 
= ^ ^ dtffictilty In learning to read and wlti ^as has , 

been coimnonly supposad* ' ^ * 
\ - . . ^ " ■ # 

Cert&lnly if the number of graphemes. In a logo graphic systeTn is not a 
major factor ^ in reading difficulty then In choosing between syllabic 
and roaan orthoiraphy for use with Native lamguageis differences In the 
. ■ number of characters should probably not be a cDnslderatlon of any priority. 

* Mav'^rsitlm o£ Order in Grapheme SBqumnaes y 

Another problem discussed by Downing C1973'./207) Is confusion 
over the order of /te&dlng or i^ritlng the letters of a woid by Isarners . 
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of Emgllih literacy, He points out that ''tflixed order :pK|yUablei - ■ . 
is not TapoTted ai a problem in children's leamtrig of the Japanei€ - 
' BjiUhsLry scirlpt*'V He does not, however^ mention any o^ther Qfthogmphlfes 
th this regaird* I£ a ;ctilld were learning ^ -more phonemlcally basfd 
orthography than English, It is . reasonable that he would not be as Likely / 
to sltlp along the latttTs of the word or mym on to later m^im to get \y 
essential decLoding Information. ^ Intuitively ^ it seems- chat' a syllabic 
iysteni^ould minimise sufch aequence reversals relative to a phonenie 
based syitew* * , 

Vlsustl imngth and Complexity o£ P^ordff 

The uife of a syllabic Vri ting aysteni for any particular latigmge, " 
\^oiild pTOducW y^isually shbrter words than that of a phoneine hased syitem, . 
provided that both systems were equally regularly related to the ptonology 
of Cha language,' THere Is little eKperimerital evidence which j^oxjLd show 
that visual urord length afifects reading in^ any particular way. Gsugh 
CI9723 deecrtbes two experlinents which Indicate^ in affect^ that It takes ^ ^ 
longer to ^ read English wards that have trio re letters In thm, ^But then. It 
probably takai longer to process a spoken' worfl if It has fnore sounds In It, 
Gibson and levin (1975i '198) point out that,s - 

Length, of word has sometlwes been considered an 
Important variable for recognitioa , but length is 
apt//tp be confounded with frequeticy and thus la 
' / no/ necessarily a uniquely graphic feature, . ■ 

Ml laftguages'^hava longer and. shorter wriB, and it might bfe posaUle \ . , 
to proye* if frequency of usage were controlled fori that' shorter rarda . 
are recogni^fed faster than long onis. within v certain ranges of length. 
The. vain/ that might accrue from ''the use of a syllabic fyatatn in order 
to vlaullly shortan words would dbviously be relative to th^ nortnal length 
of wards in that language, Algonqulan languagei ^ith theiy long ^ert 
forms might fall into thl^ category/ There is no reason that othar . ^ 
bqi/ndaries than word boundaries tsome morphenie boundartea^ for' ejcainpie) 
eould^not'be marked in^brd^r to visually hteak oip written wrds into more 
/^nansgeahle sagrnents, . - -. .^ *' , . 

' l£ the vtsual complexity of the ladl^^ldual graphemes ^ for each syatem 
were controllad fori a word written in a syllabic -gy stem wpuld be , 
v^imjally less comple^K ,ehan one written in a phoneme based system,- Would 

' this xBduction in conipl^ity\he an advantage or .a disadvantage? CaCell (see 
Gibson and Layln 1975'^ 195) . demonstrated that adults typically read^ln 

' units of wordi^ Each written word, then, must provide the reader i^lth 
enough Irifomatton to indicate its distinctiveness but. at the sometime 
be Biraple enotigh to be readily* identifiable. For any type, of writia| 
systetn for ariy language It seems there is probably a ^middle raiige of, ■ ■■ 

. readable conformation of words* "^^ ' - ^ ' 

ahamcteristics o£ Tndividual GrAph^mes yid Complexity 

rhe quescion of the visual effectiveness of phonamlc and syllable- = 
pysteos also depends to some eKtent on the' f onn of the Individual 
graphemes/ The dlsctasslon .of length 'and complexity of words in^ the ^ , * 
previi3iJ.s section is particularly rftlated to this. Research into the 
recognition of logographs reported by Downing (1973i 203) Indicates 
chat a TDinlBiM -level of complexity must be malatained for easy pMceising. 



He quotes a study' By tm&i vrliich' showed that "rtorinsl adtilts' read mom • 
compleic Kanji CChinirie charaLcC^M)=inoT¥:;M thari lass cooiplex Kanj|i 
wtth frequency of usage contwiLed/* He, also "cites tlong and his finding 
ch^t the optimal, huinbeT of strok.es In a Chinese ehiiracter is, eley^ ot 
evolve plus OT mlrius fmt^ IC^'ts difficult to^relate ^tudlea"bf logo^ 
.graphs to prbhlerns pertaining to' phonologlcaliy baged systems * Are l^o-^ 
graphs roughly equlvaleat.^ to words In our terniis or syLlable.t.t^0P^t^dlVf3ua^ 
letters? For the purposes o f ch% present study the quCs^^ of the role >o£ 
.vtaual complesilty must be held 1^ abeyance until empirical research. can be 
donm to determine optlm&l wnges and to compare the two ortitiographtes In 
relation to. such raiiges. It Is televaiit to Crffi orthographic quastions 
to detemlne t^hether the coiapleKlty of . an Indlvldtjal graphOTe or the 
complexity of words or iarget units is the most crttical In the processttig 
of 'Written Cree texts, ' & ' 

Oz-ientstion' RGx/e^0&ls off Gz^phemes ". 

A good deal has teen vrtlttea ahoiiC the problems of teaching children 
to discriminate betweeii , various xoman letters- The maiii p^qblems seem 
to be in the orientaciori rev^r^lof letters such as 'p' for /q% 'b for 
'd'- and *N* for 'ZS and in the reversal of sequences of lecters such as \ 
'saw^Vrfox^ 'wasV CGlbsori, ;i97Si 294-5; rownlng^ 1973: 203).. Shankweller 
and ;Liberman (1972) .tested clilldren who had reading prqtletis In English , 
■'and Tiormal yo tang ^readers 5 an^ concluded^ , ^> . > /' . 

- Though In the'pcpr readers we have studied j reversals 

are apparently not of greac importances It may 'be . 
r ■ that they loom larger In Importance in certaiii ; \ 
children with particularly severe and perslstltig . 
heading disabilities, ■ , \ 

They also report that: . . ' 

■ • i^ong the poor third-^grade readecs^ aequefice . ■ 

xeversals (reversals among seyeral letters) . and J \ 
orientation reversals (df a single letter) WBTm ' 
Jound to be wholly uncorralated i^jLth each other* 

The problem of reversals and of making fine dlstinctlona such as the 
-difference between 'P' and -R' do not seem to hm se^Wes and children .can // 
be trained. to overcoine these difficulties (Gibson' and Lev^ln,. 1975: 239'-246,) 

All this, research was done en children learning to -.read Engllih, It 
should be noted that siong the grapheip^s of Engllah there are very few^^that 
ara horlgontal or yertlcal orientation reveraails of each other, ? In the ^ 
Cree roman alphabet . there is r%o letter ^q' or letter 'b' , t^o ftJirther' 
posalbllitiea' f or re^rersal are eliminated* However, iti the cQiie of the 
Cree liyllabary alternation of orientation is funtementtl to the orthographic 
systefit It. would seem entirely pdssibl© that the probleni of Inverslbns ahd 
orientation revrersals wuld be much more severe in learning the syllabary 
than in learning the' roman orthography* 
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TPmnsparmt Xdentity of Som^B Through., Shapes 



In niost phonologicallV based wr of the^ 

stiape of gtaphemes is completely arbitrary. There Is nothing about the . 
p^rtiaular shape of inoi^JXgE^Jfflf j...Wbl£h»^^ " ' . 

-^-^^TOTFlTOTSrdpr^SeR^^^ the sound units represented. For . ■ 

eMmple. tliere. Is nothing rtout ' k' m opposed to vhicli indicates^jM 
om is a vmel and the "otlier is a consonant* And there Is nothing about 
the Japan&ae syLIable chaMcter 'v^' ' - (ka) which indicates that - ift be^ni . 
%^lch Che same consonant as \ t ' (ki) op has the same syllable^ as (ma). 
The Cree rdman system presents little eKceptlon Co' this* t/e. can aee that 
'a' <shWt a) is related to ^a*(lohg On^the other hand, the Cree ; 

syllabic systeni shows a number of phonological correspondences- One . ^ 

ahipe is \xmS for all syllables beginning with a par^iculat consonBivt^-- J 
The orientation of that sliape Indicates the syllable nuclejua that Is to " v 
.to be used,- Also long vbwls arp identified with their 'short counter£Wt:s____ 
bacause they are marked 1ti the' system by using the .short \rQwel. syllable 
together irlth a diacritic * - ' ' , - ' . . - 

. Therefore, It. could he argued that the Cree syllabary^ does not - 
require the memprlzatian of a large set of independent characters , but 
. ^ that the orientation of tlie characterB gives" a clue to thej/phbnologlcal ^ 
^ value of the sumbol, 'nowwet^ in view of .^the eotnewhat arbitrary criteria 
fDr'deterinining the basic orientacion, referred to In the descriptiori of ^ . 
the syllabic system, and the potential difficulty of dlscriminatlni V 
orlenCatioii* as discussed above In the probleni of reversals and. InvarslotiSi ' i 
;^ the advantage of ^ the transparent^ phonologicarl relatlonshiRS between^ Cree 
ayllabic pharacters relative to roinan characters may b^^o^promsed^^ 

' Conbl^l^u^^m^^l^^^^f^c^^X " _^ -. . * , . ' 

The evidence we ' have been able to gather (oir this section on readltig - 
efficiency Ms generally of fered only indirect answers to our questions * 
' We were aBla to find ve^ little material comparing the effects of different 
types of prthographies on reading and learning to read, and/ we found virtually 
no direct coniparisons relevant \o the coniiparlson of syllabic as opposed to ^ ^ 
phoheme based orthagraphles. tlowever, t'he findings lead us to 'the coticluslpn 
that/ there. probably no real difference between the learnability o£ the ■ ^ 
Cree romati and Crae syllabic o^rtho graph ies because they are equally grounded 
in the phDnology of the language* Our comparisons of more specific aspects^ 
of syllabic and roman ortliPgraphles have had less def inlte^ results . ¥a± 
^ none ^f the aspects donsjclered iid we find ^ that there was concrete eviderice 
of the supfe-rlorlty df the sylla^dp oV roman prthographles, ¥e find no 
^ Teasoh to reconpend the use of dne orthography rather than, the other or 
^ j:hat any changes should be made in the existing prthographles . - " - ^ 

' ^ The value, of the above discussion is twofoldi (1) it suggests : 
several .areas In ^hlph experlinental research would be useful and (2) It ^ 
gives some indication of potential problem areas for the teaching of 
teadlnp aiid writing in ei tl\er brthography . Three aspects emerged as 
desewing of further atteTitlon, The first is that it tnay, be easier' for. ; 
very yaung children to nianipulate syllables than phoneines^ because ;syllablea 
ar# pconounceable by themselves and therefore are easle^^ to talk about _ 



in' claar, md because there Is no need to leatri n^tnes for , elm griphemes . . 
other than theiT actual phonolrigicai vaaue ift the writing system. The 
riecond Is that wrdi written^ in syllables may be shorter and less ^complsx . 
^tran-^those^Wlttgn^"^^ scripp, ^ This is merely speculation at 

%H±B p£3int/4nd ics value f or linproving the. petception "^f written words Is 
iiiidateTtnlned. thm third asp^cc; Is that of the problem of xeverials, 
.There i'e reason^ to believe that, while sequence 'reversals of syllabic ^ 
graph^ffies may be less frequent -thari those of xoman graphemes i ,revefsal& of 
orientation of tedlvidual grapheines may cause a much more serious "problem 
for learners: of pyllatlcs than for learner^ of the roman system. It Is 
hopad that fgrther' study w^ill he made to 'discover the actual effect of 
theBe aspects of. the orthographies on thdse acquiring aiteracy In'Cree* - 
And If Cree litaracy teachers were made aware of the potential probleinSj 
they might he able to avoid difficulties in the classroom*;- 



^ . . . TRANSFER OF LITERACY SKILLS ^ ^\ ' ■ 

' ^ At present 'literacy ^in an- Algonqulan language fappears to hai^a a 
limited functiDnal. role In Native society. Then. why is Native language 
literacy being Iritroduced at:all7 .A compllite^ansi^er to this question ^ould 
be very compie3c and no doubt different for each program and^ for each school. 
NonethelessJ there are sev&ral' arguments which are conmionly put forth In _ 
support of \Natt^e literacy programs. - These aiguments ioclude^jht^^fir^^ 
and maintenance of the traditionai cuitures ^the develbpment of a strong 
seiise Native iderit icy amongst . Native chlldte^^ and. the .promotion and • 
ra^intenance pf the Native nanguage. 'A furth^narguntent^ that general ,^ , 
school performance bf'^Nattve children wiil h4 a conbequence 

of the Native lartguage programj^ is consistently raised in support of theae 
programs - ^ ' ^ > . - - ' ' 

In the case of the development of reading slcills s this clalTn for 
'liflprovad school achieveniant^ has at least, two ^distinct aspecta. Improved- r 
achool achievettierit in reading^may. resul"^^ first from the soctal-paycKbloglcal. 
f^ctorsj^ referred to above, and second from the transfer, of reading ^atliis 
from one language to another. In this section^ oxit aim is ,to consider the 
es^tent and nature of the tranf er of. skills that may be anticipated iti tHe 
Various types of ptograms^ that exist This Is not t© discoitt\t the effect , 
of social="psychologibal factors^ which are ;^ no .d^ubt eKtremely important, 
but which fall outside the scope of this study* , v . ' 

The dlscusaion of transfer of literacy B^ill| will be organized into; 
four types o^' slcuation^ ^ased on the, student a* first spoken language and ^ 
the students" first "language of reading; ^ . * 



official language 
literacy first 



Native language 
literacy first 



Native ianguage 
dotninant* 
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TBptmsmtB the . situation which is cotiunofi in northerTi pntariOs 
where off icial^^taag^e Literacy Is taught in the priniary grades to children 
who speak only ^ or mainty-^Iat^tve laniwage. In some s'chools these students 
'_mav receive _lnstrugtlp n lii Engrtgh^Jrexich, as a iepdnd langAiage before, or , 
'at the same' tim asV liteMcT in this TSrirguaieis introduced. Iriimany of 
these schools* Literacy in the child ' s .first lang^dga^he Native language, 
ia intlroduced aroutid srade fotJr, With reference to the^^ue^^ transfer 
in this sltuatlDTi, then, the question centres on the relstlonship-&t._^ 
leariilrig to read In the WaClve language after first learning to read iji 
Eti of flciaL language. Momcsfard^itates' that: ■ : " ■ ^ ^ ■ 

. Second- language learning is not the. same as first--, ■ 
^ . lariguaLge learning^ In- learning tQ spea^\a second . 
\ ■ language we are not. acquiring artlculacy over again 

. but eKtendliig bur existing articul^cy, M literates . '= 
, I in our first language of ^ literacy are not ^ in . 
learning to read a secWd language^ acquiring literacy ^ 
over again^ but eKtending our existing, literacy . * 
^ . Literacy is acquired once-forr-all s like lingua^- itself * . 

v.. , ^ . , . .(quoted from Doling, 19J3; 71) 

If this is In fact, the case, then what -literacy skill do children 
^«lm.^,t4^^tyjg . A situation imve £xom cheir initial literacy eicperience 
^?wh±ch raay^^"?r^risequenaa-^^^ literacy lii^ 'another language? \ 

They would have davelpped the esseritial concept that language can ba/ ' ■ , 
^ .reprWenHaTfTwo^tm^ f\iAherniDre^' they probably know • 

how. to name ^ dlscriTnlriate and write th^ J£aphenies of 'the offical-' - v 

Iftnguage^ they have, laariied^ as well as recognise that ' cartaln graphemes 
^^'or combinations of gra^hemas dan be counted pn to reweaent .particular 
^sounds either in niost .words or at least- in aome kinds of. words, ; 

. ' ' If the^l students are :.to h&gin Native l^guage literacy using the _ - 
syllabic system; then- they will have to learn a neW set of graphemes. 
It will not be^ novel co' them that these g'raphernes harve names, and it may ^ 

' bfi helpful to 'them that In the .case of syllables, the names of . the graphemes 
are the same as the soflnds^ represented by the graphemes * However, the 

' child will have to learn t6' focus .on the systematic relationship between^ 
cK6 ^hape' of the graphetTie and ,the consonant sound represetited^ ind the 
orientation of ihe grapheTne and the^owel \sound . The difficulty of suich 
a task,' coming after a roman syste^^has been learned, 'is uncertain. . , 

In addltlQn, the children' will have learned tc/dlvide Engltsh/french - 
^ ^^peech Into segniental.phonologlcai unltsi th^t Is, IndlvlduaL consonants 
■ and, vowels, as well as segnientlng sentences into words. In the syllabic 
/fystem they will havfe to focus on syllable-si^ied units, fldt individual 
Vo^^ela and conspnants, 'NonethelessV the conceptualiiation of these 
' individual sounds will be useful In the rrfcdgnltlon and use of the syllable'^ 
final :con&onant sytnbQlB of th^ syllkblc writing system. ^ In the official'^ 
lehgu^ges^ words tend to^be relatively short and discrete Items, In 
^the' Algonqulart languages^ however, words tend to be viry much longer, with 
. considerably more Internal compleKl^' than is the caae; in English/French, 



individual >ords in 'the. Algonquijiti languagei "therefore, require that 
far tt&re attteticlon be^paid to the Internal structure o£ yotAB than 
Is the case for recogtiiElng words in an official languagis* 

AS netad earlier, English and Fi^etich speaking phlldren hive iTiitlal 
.difficulties learning to. cope with the complex sound-syratol relationships = 
In ."thase wx^ltlng syatems. Hw rouch more difficult it must;; be for a learner. 
who does' not ajjeak the d^nguage ,(see ^Bowilng 1973i 337-338),. To the 
Native child who has leaxned to tmd in M of f Icial langtiagej the attaight- 
forward ao'md-=symbol correspondenca of ixJ-l^hics may tie a pleaiant relief 
sltD. ly tecauae ^he, Is going fipom a tnore complex system of correipondertces . 
In the second language to a less compleK systein of correspondences In^ 
the fdrst language* ^ ^ ' - . 

^tJHatrare^ the possible (areas of' transfer in this ^type 4 situation 
^hen the second lafiimse^D|_llte^^ is the Native language^ is 

taught in the .r Oman alphabef^i'rd-notjn^^ syllabic script? ^ Firsts 
the child t^Hl hot have to learn a slT^^fr-graphemes * In fact, fewer 
graphemes are tieeded for Crae than for either English oT^F^mch^. However ^ 
the sound correspondences for the graphemes will be different* ^ THls^ is-^- 
not only true because the official languages have a msny-^to^one ^ sound- 
symbol porrespondencBs while the Mtive language roman orthographies 
tend to have a Qne--to--one sound-symbol correspondence, b\it also because 
graphemes .such as stand for different phonetic qualities' In each _ 
language, Row^vd-c^ these phpnitic values share many featutas^ In comraon 
and this may serve as a useful mnemonic ■ device for prQmptd,Ag the 
SQUffid value ' o£ a grapheme* It Is 6£ course possible that students may- 
Initially tetid to substitute the previoualy taught Inglish/ French phonetic 
value of-a grapheme.for the Cree phdnetlc valuer but chia Is not likely , 
to be a significant, factor as the, students in this situation are Native ^ ^ 
language dominant and, hence more likely, to. rely on the ptipnology. of" 
/their domltiant language, A second area of possible transfer li in the 
use of ^ diacritic Tnark^- Recall that Cree utilizes diacritics^ tc^ ■indicate 
the phonemic dlscinction of vo^el length.' Those students who first le^rn 
to read English before the Native^ language will be faced with diacriticb 
>for the firs t^ tli^e while .those students, who^ read in French before the 
Native language will.be more familiar w'lth the use of diacritics as . . 
part 'of an orthographic system,* On^halance^ it would appear to. us that . 
Secause the units of the .respective orthographies are generally equlvalenti 
the use of a roman orthography" for the Native language may prove to be a 
smoother transition following literacy training in ^an official language 
than the use of a syllabic orthography. " ^ ^ . ^ ^ ' 

The Type B Situation ■ ' . . . 

' ' Gell.B in Figure 3 represents those schools .where the l^ative children 
^speik only or predominantly an of flclal language and learn their Native ^ 
language as a second language, ^ The main tlanguage of the school is English, 
or Irench #nd literacy in this language is , taught firsts/ while^ literacy in 
the the^ Native language is taught as ^a. cotnponent of the second language . 
pmogrfm, , Ibis type of program is fairly conanon in Native schools located 
in the ,,soucKern part oPOntariOi^ Since the children are' fluent speakers ^ 
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/ ■■■•■of an ■official language, we .can- assume that learning toraa'd m their.. 
■ ^Irst ■language^ is unexceptional,' 
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Literacy ^in the Nat'lve language ' is ■ generally . Introduced after a,. ; 
year or tw" of oral instruction In the Native language. The factors - 
involvad in transfer of reading skills in this situation are neatly 
Identical to .those outlined Jor the type A situation above* It should 
be noted" however, that the regular sound to symbol correspondence of the 
Native language orthography, whether syllabic or roman script, is partic- 
ularly helpful for s.econd language learners who may tend to rely more 
heavily on phonetic cues in, reading than do readers whd are more fully 
proficient in the language/ This wbuiasbe even more the case because 
the early^ Native language training of the^ children Is orally ba$ed\ . 
Learning to read may serve to reinforce the otal langugage learning 
whith is occurring (Warburton and Southgate, 19690 * ^ ' / ■ 



The Type C Situation ':''!--^ „ ■ . . • ^ 

? , T ■' ' ' ■ ' - . ' ■ . .■' " ' " 

. ' Xt presehf. Cell C situations do not exist in OntariOj although', 
gradual, transition programs from the Native child's first IftnguagB, the . - 

_^}at~ive=lattgtJag4^^tp_an language have been advocated by a". number 

of ekucatldnkl and Nan^"e^gaii-izptions ,C.0n6«r4O"MMlsW"O£-';Educ»t.i©nr™ 
1975i-i;Natlot^iandlan Brotherhood4 1972): ,The principle behind such 
program is tWe progression from^,4he' known to the •unknown i that is, there ^ . ; 
Is a gradual transltioti in the laniuage of instruction from the ■ student .s 
first language to an official language. In the a^ea of literacy training j 
this principle has been widely accepted CUNESSO 1953LGra.y 1956; Downirtg ■ -J 

1973)'. V \ . ■ ' ' . . ' ' ■ . . ^ • ■■/ 

^ If a child first /earris- to read in syllabics, what be the ' / 

consequences for' reading , transfer when, he is introduced to readirig, in an /' , . 
of flcial' language in grade 2 or' 3? First of all, , the, child will be fac^d 
with learning a new and quite different set of grapheraes. A potential / » 
difficulty arises in recdgniWlng the difference between syllabic unity , ' ' 
and single sesmental units.. This task is ■confounded, ift English and ^rench 
by the lack of. correspondence between the letter names and' their phonetic, 
equivalents ■ which is not the case in the 'syllabic system. Furthermore 
the child in laarning syllabids is likely to- focus' on •orientation ^^s a ^ 
clue to recognizing the phonetic value of a character. However, ^orientatioti 
Is'of little helpUn'recogniztni letters in the roman script. ' The fldditlional 
complexity of the roman characters compared to the syllabic chatacters may 
serve to reduce the dlf faculty in adjusting to the recognition/ of rowan 
characters. ■ Evidence was previously presented, which indicated I hat increased 
charactt.er compiexity simplified Che task of* recognition ■. However, further 
elaborations, ..such as the use of punctuation and upper and .lower case^ ■ ., 
.letters, may remain problematic in learning the roman systemi , . '. 

^ ' ^ If the^ child 'firslt learns - to read the ^Natlv languagte using the ^ ■ . 
roman gcrlpt, some of the difficulties mentioned above'wlll likely be ' = 
reduced. However some difficulty may arise through the confusion of 
the.,phon6tlc value of- letters in their Native language orthography with 
those of the Engilsh/French orthography. This is more likely to be A . 
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probl.em ^than In the Case k Situation^ ilnce the transition is from firit 
to aecond language. 

Transfer of reading hfeir.bean repeatedly used bb a rationale for 
the choice . 0^ rojaan grthographles over syliabic ones (cf* Ellis, 1971| 
Todd^ 1971) . . On an even broader scale, proinoting reading transfer has 
been one of the inoEt compelllni. assertions roade by the prpponents of* 
tranittlonal bilingualisni programs the world over (UNESCO, IQSSJ In 
tilt- few instances- wHere.^datk has been prafented to . support trafisitlonal 
prograiiis^ the evidence has been . from the 'transfer of ' reading skills. 
It has beeyaKiomatic In bilingual education that learning can be most 
effectively accomplished when the instruction in the early years of 
educatl^ is In the.jnother tongue of the child* ' ^ , ^ 

Data in support of this claim is available from studies sUch as' 
Nancy Modlano^s (1973) work-in thi"^ Chiapas regloft of 'Mexico where Tzeltal- 
speaking children attend^ either schools conducted only in Spanish^" or 
schools with utilize a transftlpnar program from TEe^tal Inta^Spanls^g^;;;;^ 
After five yearSj the children in ^,^h^..rCMni to 
read Spanish bet,itfc..t:han:ijtlLffSSKS^ all , Spanish school* This Is- 

parti Ciller ty-remWltab the transitional students had been dreading 

"Spanish for only two years, while the all Spahlsh "program children had 
been reading Spanish for five years'j three years .^^longer , "/SiTOilar fitidlnga 
have bean reported elsawhere (see Fngles 197S; Bratt-Paulston, 1975)* 

^ ( "Ho^'iever pnfe of the ' difficulties with such an axiomatic approach to^ 
..transitional programs lathe ready avaliabllity of clear counter-examples. 
The most strHclng counter example^ comes from the French language imraWslpn 
. prqgraBii for English speaklng^^'Children, Lambert, and 'Tucker (1972), dascrlb 
; such a program where all ^ education is initially. carried out in French,* 
fte^ading in French is taught first beginning, in the second- year (age; 6). - 
After the third year of Immersion, Enillsh language^, study is introduced. 
By thfe end of the fifth year the French iiraiersion- students are equal .to^ 
or better than ^ students in the regular. English school not only in. reading 
and writing f ranch, but 'surprisingly in reading ^English as well; ; 

Cprisider as well ihe evidence of the Riaal Expariment in the 
Fhlllppines (Ramos, Anguila^r and Slbayan* 1967) where stMd^nts were /in.- ^ 
a transttibn prograin from Tagaldg to English, ' In this case, howevfer^ 
it was found ^that reading ability in English was closely related to the 
number pf years of English instruction. 1^ other words the transition 
students did , not show positive transfer of Veading' skiili-^from^-Taga^^^ ^ 
to English, , V ' ' ^ , . ^ 

These data are well known and have been\ comented on iri the peda^ 
gbglcal literature (Engl6, 1975; 3ratt-Pauistdn, 1914^ 1975; Bowen, 19773, 
A variety of social^ historical and pedagogical faqtdrs have been proposed 
to account §^t the discrepant data, ^ . , 

The conclusions bf Southgate and Warburton (1969)" regarding the 
initial teaching alphabet previously ref erred to^are also relevant tb . . 
this discussibn. Recall that they reported that English speaking children 
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who initially learned to readVin l.t.a. sHowed a marked enhancement 
of Veading ability- c jrapared to students who begiti reading in Standard ;^ 
English 'Orthograpb (S.E^OO* However, this Initial advantage was not ' 
transferred to reading in S.E.O. In fact those students who began 
reading, In i,t.a/ end up reading S.e:0. only about as well as children 
who were reading S.E.Q. throughout their schooling. This lack of 
'positiye transfer. was observed across social* classes. Moreover, it , 
Is not posalble to claim that language fluency had any constraining 
effect oh reading ftransfer as most of the students in the study were 
native ipeakers of English* v. . ^ 

We would ;like to suggest a solution fio these above data by-^ 
' considering ' the level of orthographic repreVeTi|atlon ■ involvfe^ 
Previously we mentioned that English and French orthographies have 
been frequently referred to\as morpho phonemic in nature^, while both^ ^ 
the syllabic and roman orthographies for Cree are basically phoneinic*^ 
This distinction between mdrphophonemlc and phdnemic orthographies 
-al-iowa jor the demonstration of a principle which seems to account for 
these^rBbletnatlc data. The following table summarizes these datai 
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Notice that where the level of orthographic represintatioTi ,o both, 
languages is essentiaLly the same-; transfer 'takes place but^ where j 
.the level of representation of the two orthographic systems Is ; \ ; 
different, no positive transfer is reported. Although this gener- . 
alizatlon Is simply^" consistent with the data and futther InvestlgaCian 
is required to more adequately "support the 'claims iuch an analysis^ . 
does suggest that the character of orthographies is | factor ■ to be^ . 
considered in^plahning bilingual education programs* * ^ . 

Consider what this Implies fdr the. teaching of literacy in a 
hlllnguml iituat ion Involving Cree, Both^'the Cree^ orthographies 
^^ef erred' to are of the phonemic type while English and French are ' 
raon^ilrtioaeraic * Therefore it could be hypothesized that; spontaneous 
transfer of^teading skills from^Cree to an of flbial language cannot be 
expected. no%i^^^i-^Mm.>do€W^-mt mean .that bilingual^ progranis involving 
the .Cree language are not potentially eKtremely beneficial ■Rather, 
it means that a- high de'gree of readln-g transfer cannot be 
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'necesfatlly atttlclpateds' an^ the ctjrrlculum in such progMms 

must compensate by concentrating on , developing the awareness of th 
atudenti of the difference In the orthographic conventions . How 
liriportaTit thli factor may be In relatlori to the other perceptual 
factors mentioned previously, remains to be ascertained through 
further research, . ' ■ ^ ^ . , * 



The Type P Situation 

There' la only one school at present in Ontario of the Gell D " ^ 
type, At'Weat Bay on Manltoulin Island the children are Engliah^ ^ 
monollnguals ,0r English' dominant. One school program however is 
conducted pritnarily in OJlbwa/ a language closely related 'to Cree, 
Ojlbwa is used/^as the language of instruction in the nursery and 
kindergarten years, and OJibwa literacy In the roman script is , 
introaucad in grade one-* Literacy in^English is introduced . in grade 
two, ' 

The areas of concern with rega to the transfer of readlrig akilji 
^^rtii£B^B^^m€ion ,are much the same'as. those discussed in the type' C 
situatiorii.^ One major difference is that in the Cill C situation the , 
studenti^ipeak the^- Native language as a f irst language which they 
learn to read at school-- In; this: Cell'D situatlGn the chlldreri are " ^ 
learning to read in their aecond language, Thus^ as not^d in .the . 
discussion of * the type B situation, it Is probably easier for the \ 
second language learner to leairn to read in an orthography that Is ^ 
closely tied to" the sounds of the language* Both^the roman and syllabic; 
scripts' are satisfactory 'on this ground* 



Conclus ions on Transfer' 

_ _ ^ . _ 

This o'tatiine . has merely sketched some areas which /should be ' - 
'recognized as possibly influencing the transfer of reading skills f rom - 
Qna languEge to another* The precise amount of difficulty or,, tianeflt , 
to be derlvea from any One of the areas remains to be explored, t^at 
is important however, la that planners and particularly teachers be ' 
aware of the'possible ef facts , of reading in a first or" second language 
and of orthography switch far the beginning reader^' Thls4 awareness in _ 
turn may lead to the, development of ' programs and instructional tecHnlques 
which capitalize on. the positive aspects of .reading transfer arid compensate 
■for the negative aspeets. The most important geheMlization to be ftade 
here Is chats' IS the students are going from one orthography to a different 
type of , orthography (i.e, i from either official language to' syllables or 
.from syllables to an official language) they will have the task of leading 
new material and concepts,^ Oh the other hand, 1£ the studetits are going" 
from a Native roman orthography to inofficial language or. from an official 
langufge to a Native,, roman orthography , the task of learning new laaterlal 
and concepts may be les^, but the risk of confusion of the- ^o systems will 
be,puch greiiter* ^ \; * . , . * ^ * 



' ' ' ■ ' CONCLUSION . 

This study has been , cancerned with, two main issuesi/ first, the ' 
possible effect of Niitlve language orchography choice .on the' teaching 
of readings and, second, the possible influence of the organization of 
a, biidngual program oh the teaching of reading* We recogniEe* that a,; 
number of other very influential variables in the choice of an orthO'- . 
graphy for Native use have not been rfiscussed* For eMmplei it is 
recognized that each Native languaga occurs in substantial number 
of Veadiiy distiriguiahable dialects. If it is de'cided that the ortho- 
graphjr, should be closely tied to the phonetic /identity of surface 
elements of the spoken languages then either each dialect will have to 
use its "own verploh ©f the orthography^ or ope dialect will have to be 
^chosen as basic and the speakers of. the other dialects will have. to learn 
to ^correct for* the dlscrepancli^s between the dialect of the orthography 
and t4ieir own dialect .(see Downinj,^ 1973 ^ 181-216).. If,, on the other hand, 
it is decided to use an drthography that is based on a more abstratt level 
of phonology, it is possible that the writing system would . satisfactorily 
represent most dislectg, wj]lch would thus be mutually* intelligible in 
written, even if not in oral* form. . ^ 

* The choice of a particular orthography must; necessarily be based 
on a consideration of- a. nuinbe,r of social Am well as linguistic factors , 
It ±B not our intention to propose the social priorities that should be 
followed in choosing, an orthography.* But we would point out that th«e 
possibly conflicting sets of needs might influence the ef f eetivenees of ^ 
any orthography in tbe overall social content r i) the needs of the 
young- thild learning Co "read tp have the laiiguage represented in a, way ^ 
;that. is conceptuallF^ledr to'W 2) the needs of the more matufe yser 
0:f a writing system to^. be able to aomTnunicate easily with, others who aror 
also literate in the lanpuage, and ' 3) ,_,the needs of the second language 
laarner to have the language written so that he can- readily interprets 
the writing system in a meaningful way, .Each of theap pointfi out that 
an orthography is merely a device for represfcnting language and as such> 
It must be useful, ^ Therefore, in choosing an orthography, one must 
consider the .current use of Natlye language orthographies in QntaHo and 
also consider wha^t uses are antiblpated in the future. 

An adequate account of current literacy practice amongst Native 
language literates is not available. ^ However^ 'it is clear that a con-- , 
slderable.. number of. Native adults are literate ^in. their own language* 
In the case of literates in an Al|6nqvian language they may be using / 
either a syllabic system or some variation of a roman orthography. The 
obvious ^areaa of use are reading and writing for personal coinmuitiication, 
and reading as *a part of religious observance*. In addition there are also 
some magazines, newspapers and occasiorially ^government documents which are 
written in' a Native language. We have already referred to the use'of 
Native literacy in education. Nonetheless the avallabtlity of written 
material |.n the Native lan|uages, and the functional utility of llterady 
In these languages '.la at present considerably more limited^ than is the 
case, for the official languages- The development of skilled mttire . v 
readers requires eKtensive. practice on a wide array of materials .and 
In^ the absence of such' material perhaps the needs of the mature reader 
with respect' to 'orthography choice are tha, least urgent, to consider''. 



Rather- It would seem reasonable that the concern for Native language 
orthography and literacy be focused tTistead on the-hemds of the early 
and intermediate reader. Moreover.^ ^Iven that. the use of Nattve language 
literacy. In Native language teaching is beconiini more ^widespread, the 
needs of the second' language learner should also be a concern for .the 
educator". For both beginning reading and second langtiage Imaming 
there ia considerable, evidence ■ that a pbonemCc type of writing system • 
is an initial advaritage. ^ , \ 

In this paper we have attempted to. outline some of the pgycho- 
linguistic .factors involved in reading which may be significant for the ^ 
deyeloRmenc of bilingual literacy by Native students * The particular 
importance of many individual factors remains to be assessed through 
research both in and out of the classToom setting- What la clear however 
is that there are a host of factors which need to be considered in order 
to assure that the developinent of reading skills in a bilingual program 
is not impeded by Instructional programs which, do not carefully consider 
the needs of the learner* There is every reasoft to believe that literacy 
in Cree and. other Native languages can add a valuable new dliknsion to 
Nativ^^schaoling when these precautions are heeded. 
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• - ' " ^ / ^ 
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by a Cherokee* , Sequoia. However, this ay stem ^ is unrelated 'to . 
the Evans system. ' 'A description of Sequoia syllabary is ^ - 

contained in Walker (1969). ^ ^ / . ' - 

2. Charles Fierd, "Style Manual for Syllables'* Appendix in . 
Departtnent of Indian and Northern Affairs, Instructor's 
' Manual to Accompany Basi c. Course In Syllabic Typing! Olivetti 
Kfeyboard 1112 or 1115 -(Ottawa. Pepartment of Indian and Northern 
Affairs, ^1976) p^39\~ ■ ' , = ' 

■3. John Nichols (personal communication) of Lakehead University 

'states that orientation on individual characters is the greatest 
.difficulty for his Native adult studenta who are learning syllabicsx 

_S ee discussion of eudh issues in Bumaby (1979). ^ ' ^ 

5: It is worth noting that RoEin and Gleltinah (1977) ham ^rguad that ^ 

the chatadteristlcs of an orthography are crucial iactors in the , 
' , development of reading skilli even In the first language, ^ /, 
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